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The naturalistic element in Ornamentation.* 

By Jacob Falke. 



1 he ornamentation of the early Renaissance period,, 
ich was coincident with that of the decHne of the 
iothic style, could not entirely disclaim the" hent to 
jnaturalism, though originating from, or stimulated by the 
levived Antique. But it was not the ornamental motive 
[of peculiarly Classical Art, not the acanthus leaves and 
ieroUs, which belong to the high Renaissance, nor the 
plant ornament of vases not as yet discovered , that 
formed the chief characteristic elements of the early Re- 
paissance ornaments, but motives taken from the deco- 
rations of the later Roman monuments, and having a 
|p!.eat similarity to the painted and stucco ornaments of 
■onipeii. The architects of the early Renaissance have 
|een the precursors of Raffaelle and his arabesques, 
iiough. their creations are far more natural and simple, 
ijaiid for that very reason, possessed of the highest charms, 
"■she chief elemehts of this decorative art are plant mo- 
ives in connexion with vases , out of which they seem 
|); grow, masks, tablets, festoons etc., though in cora- 
garison with the later Renaissance, this last element 
Inters, but modestly in, and yields precedence to natural 
j'ects. In the formation of these plants, leaves and 
towers, there is an. approach to the natural, an unmis- 
Ifakeable observation of its peculiarities, and the curves 
|ild movements of the leaf are imitated" in a flat, some- 
s a very flat relief, with wonderful perfection. In 
[|us very moderation however is seen the genuine ar- 
ic . feeling of these excellent masters of the early Re- 
|aissance, who not only , rejected all the accidents and 
Irregularities which they met with in their natural mo- 
rsels, but in the lines and positions of the stems, tendrils, 
Md leaves, in the disposition of the flowers, in the dis- 
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tribution of these elements over the given space, in 
which the most perfect symmetry was always maintained, 
gave proof of the utmost intelligence, the most delicate 
sense of beauty, and the most entire mastery over their 
material. At times however, when deeper light and 
shade were needed, as they were equally masters in the 
treatment of alto and hasso relievo, they went further in 
the imitation of nature. Here we would call attention to 
the frame-work of Ghiberti's bronze doors in the Bap- 
tistery at Florence, in which the foliage, flowers and 
fruit-festoons in high relief are so deeply intersected and 
so naturally finished that nothing appears left for the 
artist's ornamental composition, but the mere disposition 
of the whole. The same remark holds with regard to 
the flower and fruit borders of the reliefs of Lucca della 
Robbia and his successors, whose works even in the sixr 
teenth century pass over into the high Renaissance. 

This direction on which the early Renaissance had 
entered was not quite lost in the high Renaissance, nay, 
in the arabesques of Raffaelle, as they were executed 
. by him and his pupils in the Loggie, the Farnesina, by 
Griulio Romano especially in Mantua, etc., It attained a 
much more flourishing, more lively, and more highly 
coloured treatment. The vegetable motives, both in fo- 
liage and flowers, rose to the highest luxuriance, and 
the garlands and wreaths of fruits were painted most 
truthfully, and only preserved from a naturalistic cha- 
racter by being judiciously united to an entirely orna- 
mental system, and contributing to impress upon it a 
festive, conventional stamp. As to the actual arabesques, 
they were so freely and fantastically treated, invented 
even in their original form, and so disposed according 
to mere artistic sentiment, and "on the other hand so 
interspersed and overcharged with figures of men and 
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animals, masks, tablets, instruments, medallions, arms 
and trophies etc., that a departure from nature rather 
than an approach to it is the characteristic of this orna- 
mental style. 

It can however hardly be said that it constituted 
a principal characteristic of the high Renaissance; it 
was especially confined more and more to decorative 
painting, and found its application in enamelled orna- 
ments and the works of the goldsmith as well as in 
carved and inlaid furniture, and when in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Architecture itself proceeded to 
the direct imitation of the Antique, it borrowed its orna- 
ments also from the same source, and with the other 
more architectonic decorations, the plant motives, and 
above all, the acanthus with its foliage and involutions, 
started into renewed life. But the forms in which it 
was resumed were not those of Grecian art, but of the 
rich and bold and more natural treatment of the Roman 
epoch which was so much the more suited to the taste 
of the sixteenth century as it approached the period of 
the Rococo style, which in everything, in its architectural 
mouldings and projections, its ornaments and figures is 
marked by exuberance and exaggeration. 

This revival of antique ornament did not however 
exclude the use of naturalistic motives; only the Rococo 
style gave them a more solid and forcible stamp , a 
stronger relief an(i a deeper carving, qualities which at- 
tained their zenith in some of the later works of Brusta- 
lone, in his frames, for example, which seem entirely 
composed of fruits and flowers. From this time espe- 
cially the naturalistic tendency seems most closely con- 
nected with the development of taste in the course of 
modern times and to adhere to its peculiarities. We see 
its motives in union with other purely Rococo ornamental 
ones, at times more or less repressed and modified, but 
never extinct, and at last, in the nineteenth century, 
obtaining a complete ascendency. 

The combination of naturalistic with purely con- 
ventional motives is most strikingly apparent in the se- 
cond half of the sixteenth century. The architectural 
ornaments had indeed degenerated into a kind of leather 
decoration marked by a sort of broad straps pierced 
with holes and intertwisted, with the ends bent round 
like volutes. Through the holes were drawn flowers and 
fruit-wreaths, bunches of fruit hanging to the volutes, 
garlands of flowers looped into them and various other 
devices of the same kind. But this capricious treatment 
became stiU more marked in the seventeenth century, 
when the French taste with all its original extravagance 
combined with the Rococo art of Italy. Everything now 
became confused; antique, architectural and conventional 
motives, the origin of which could hardly or not at all 
be recognised, masks and distortions, plant forms, re- 
presentations in purely naturalistic rendering, were all 
huddled together without any regard to principle, and 
merely for the purpose of producing a certain effect. 
The well known works of Lepautre give numerous cha- 
racteristic examples of this. Nor need we look long for 
the application of this taste in Architecture, among 



chimney pieces, monuments, frames, furniture, plate etc: 
It is to" be found also in tapestry, furniture stuffs, silks 
and brocades for ecclesiastic and other state purposes. 
In the sixteenth century, during the good period of the' 
Renaissance the naturalistic tendency had not insinuated; 
itself into these works ; all motives of flower and foliage 
were still conventionalised and treated as mere surface 
ornaments. But in the seventeenth century an entirely 
florid style came in, with high coloring and naturalistic 
treatment as far as technical purposes permitted, not 
alone, however, but almost always in connexion with the 
conventional scrolls of the Rococo, usually executed in 
gold, while the larger flowers stood boldly forth in their 
natural colors. As a support to this tendency, we see 
in sister arts a simultaneous appearance of all sorts of 
expedients ; whole rows of flowers, for example, naturally 
designed in copperplate for decorators to employ at the 
pleasure of the ornamental artist. 

The naturalism of the seventeenth century received 
a still further impetus, which gained for it even an; 
independent position of its own, when the conventional: 
tendency, though through the very incongruous motives! 
of the Rococo and its scroll and shell, work, seemed againi 
to take root. For in this Rococo ornament there isl 
still seen the master hand and the freedom of the artist ;| 
he can arrange and compose according to his- own pie; 
sure, though subject to the influence of the taste of thi 
period, and in one branch of his decoration which wa§| 
especially practised by Watteau in the most charmingi 
and poetical manner; there is expressed a genuine senti*| 
ment and a rich fancy worthy of the Grseco-roman deco^ 
rative paintings of Pompeii, and so truly impregnated] 
with their spirit that they may be placed side by side] 
with them. At the same time however a naturalistt 
ornamentation crept in, 'the origin of which is to b^ 
sought among the Chinese. • 

In the seventeenth century, the Chinese and Jai 
panese porcelain was introduced in great quantities int^ 
Europe, and gave rise to a complete metamorphosis i^ 
the European manufacture of plates, cups, etc., as thesf 
took their decorations from the Asiatic patterns. On] 
the manufacture of European porcelain in the beginnin| 
of the eighteenth century, the imitation became mor| 
easy. The chief ornament of the Asiatic consisted inj 
the reproduction of natural objects, from the leaf, and] 
bud to landscapes, in a manner which to our eyes ap| 
pears capricious, but which is really naturalistic. Th| 
European porcelain, or the fayence^ .which is nearly rel 
lated to it, blending in its forms the Chinese and Rococo* 
motives, imitated the foreign style of decoration, bu| 
took its flowers and pictures from home. The represenl 
tation however of both was naturalistic, of the flower| 
as well as the pictures. Flowers and fruits were mo^ 
delled as if scattered by .hand over the plates, or executed*: 
and painted in high relief with the utmost possible con- 
formity to nature. Flowers also, and fruits formed not me- 
rely the ornament, but were hollowed out to represent the' 
vessels themselves, so that in this branch of art, the very^ 
height of naturalism was attained in numerous example9| 
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But porcelain and fayence did not long remain sub- 
ject to this tendency. When in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, the Kococo began to approach the 
so-called Louis XVI taste, that is, when the first be- 
ginnings of a newly revived imitation of the antique 
made themselves felt, a taste for flower decoration, with 
■ classical ornament, especially the Pompeian, started afresh, 
and showed itself in decorative painting, in carved furni- 
ture and all branches of Art -Industry. Just at that 
time a return to nature was heralded in every realm of 
civilisation, though in reality it was far distant. Thus 
naturalism seemed again to triumph when the French 
revolution broke out, and in its summary method made a 
clear sweep of the somewhat modest naturalism as well 
as the other forms of the Rococo. 

The antique ornamentation, in union with the classi- 
cal forms of articles of domestic use, now once more re- 
turned, but as a mere episode which again fell into 
disuse with the fall of the Empire, and insipid cold and 
lifeless as it was, it .deserved no better fate. Immediately 
after the fall of the Empire and of the taste a I' antique, 
the Rococo came in again with "the Restoration, and Na- 
turalism together with it, the latter at first modestly, 
but extending itself year by year more widely, while the 
i-Rococo yielded before its growing importance. Artists 
Mif all kinds attempted indeed to bring in other styles, 
IPuch as the Gothic and Romanesque, but they could no 
longer contend against the now triumphant naturalism. 
In the first Exhibition of 1851 it was at once seen how 
powerfully it had permeated all branches of Art-Industry 
and obtained full mastery over them. It had become 
the style of the period, and indeed in its most serious 
form. In wall decoration, paper hangings followed it 
almost universally, nothing was to be seen but flowers, 
' leaves, tendrils and shrubs. Carpet manufacture in its 
richest and ;cQstliest fabrics, selected patterns of the most 
sturdy naturalism. Roses as large as human heads, en- 
tire trees with their branches and foliage with borders, 
all luxuriant and of colossal dimensions, covered the 
floors. The larger articles of real or imitation silver, 
firuitbaskets, tea-pots, dishes, knives, forks and spoons, 
vessels also in fayence and porcelain were all not only 
covered with flowers and foliage, but actually made to 
' represent them. ; 

For by this time, naturalism had taken this form, 
not limiting itself to the borrowing ornaments for its. sub- 
ject, but taking the very forms themselves, making what 
should have been secondary, its primary object. The 
% for example became not an ornament of the drinking 
• cup, but its calice formed the hollow of the vessel, its 
' stem the stem, -and its roots with the earth in which they 
were planted, the foot. 

This -tendency of naturalism, no longer to be satis- 



fied with forms of beauty, but to attempt an exact imi- 
tation of external nature is the death of all art, and so 
its exaggerations, as it stalked before all eyes in its 
gigantic power and extension, necessarily awakened criti- 
cism and opposition which could so much the more suc- 
cessfully attack it, as they could point, in the Exhibition, 
to another ornamental style, which employed the motives 
of nature no less richly, but at the same time in har- 
mony with all the rules of art, and with much greater 
effect. This was the Asiatic ornamentation, especially 
that of India and Persia, which had formed itself quite 
independently of the progress of modern taste in Europe. 

The element of this style is also the flower, l)ut in 
how entirely different application! It is difficult to de- 
termine how and when this Asiatic manner of treatment 
perfected itself, probably not before the invasion of Ma- 
hometanism into those countries, by the union of the 
Arabian ornamentation with the floral decorations of 
further Asia, and especially of China. The Arabian style, 
as we have seen, was opposed to the employment of na- 
tural objects, so that when it encountered the floral style 
of Asia, the latter became subject to its principles in 
India and Persia, while in China it became more na- 
turalistic. 

Thus the Indo-Persian floral style is at present quite 
governed by rules, which among other things remind 
us of the strictness of the old Egyptian style, only that 
no symbolism limits the Indian and Persian in their se- 
lection, so that their ornamentation gives the impression 
of a far greater richness , and freedom. These people 
also conventionalise the flowers, but not beyond the point 
which Art requires, and the Persians even at times aim 
strongly at Naturalism, , without overpassing the boundary 
of Art. Order, symmetry in arrangement, regularity in 
the design prevail everywhere; the flower is designed 
either in profile, or as seen from above, the tendrils 
beautifully twined in regular curves or spirals, and if the 
Indo-Persian Artist departs more widely from the natural 
types, it is only that his creations may display more 
power and regularity. 

Indeed, in the artistic treatment of these nations 
we have models and principles according to which we 
might even now form our ornamental style without being 
obliged to give up our love for flower and foliage deco- 
ration, which has grown by degrees with our modern 
European taste. Attention has often been summoned 
to this, and not without success; for the imitation of the 
oriental style . of decoration is visibly extending itself. 
But it is not only the imitation that is to be, thought 
of; our ornamental artists must be thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of this style, in order to create a 
decorative style' which may be peculiar to ourselves and 
at the same time may appear really artistic and dignified. 



